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Pugh advised him and ultimately sought unsuc-
cessfully to have the case reviewed by the Su-
preme Court of the United States (i Wallace,
243-54). When Vallandigham, then an exile
from Union territory, was nominated for gov-
ernor by the Ohio Democrats in 1863, Pugh re-
luctantly accepted the second place upon the
ticket Stressing the issue of free speech, he
assumed the active leadership of the campaign,
which he carried zealously but ineffectually into
every corner of the state. The next year he was
defeated for Congress. Later he assisted Charles
0'Conor as counsel for the defendant in the case
of Jefferson Davis. Although elected to the state
constitutional convention of 1873, he declined
to serve. Illness gradually overcame him, and
paralysis brought the end at his residence in
Cincinnati. Brusque on occasion and of scant
courtesy when preoccupied, he was a man of
deep learning and broad culture. Descended
from Quaker stock and for a short time an ex-
horter at Baptist meetings, after the death in
1868 of his wife, Theresa (Chalfant) Pugh, he
entered the Roman Catholic Church of which
she had been a member. An extraordinarily re-
tentive memory, a lively imagination, and la-
borious application made him an eminent law-
yer, sought by corporations in important rail-
road and insurance cases. "Small in person,
keen of eye, with a voice full of music, over
which he had rare command, he conquered as
much by his logical persuasion and defiant man-
ner as by his fervent eloquence" (Cox, ante,
pp. 59-60), but his independent convictions and
a noticeable deafness were handicaps to political
leadership. He was survived by three of his
four children.

[Bench and Bar of Ohio (1897), vol. II, ed. by G. I.
Reed; R. C. McGrane, William Allen (copr. 1925);
James L. Vallandigham, A Life of Clement L. Vallan-
digham (1872) ; Cincinnati Commercial', July 16, 1876,
Cincinnati Enquirer, July 20, 1876, Cincinnati Daily
Gazette, July 25, 1876.]                               F.P.W.

PULASKI, CASIMIR (c. 1748-October
1779), Polish patriot and Revolutionary sol-
dier, the eldest son of Count Joseph Pulaski,
was born at Podolia, Poland. After serving in
the guard of Duke Charles of Courland he re-
turned to Poland and, in 1768, joined in active
rebellion with his father, who had founded the
Confederation of Bar, to combat the foreign
domination of Poland through Stanislaus II.
His military exploits were heroic and tempo-
rarily successful, but his forces were finally
crushed and scattered, his estates confiscated,
and he fled to Turkey in 1772. He spent several
years trying to incite Turkey to attack Russia
and, late in 1775, he arrived in Paris, penniless
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and without employment. It was suggested that
he be sent to the aid of the American insurgents;
Rulhiere, an agent of Vergennes, put him in
touch with Franklin and Deane. On May 29,
1777, Franklin wrote a letter to Washington in-
troducing Pulaski and on June 5 Deane ad-
vanced him the necessary money for the voyage.

Pulaski arrived in Boston in July, met Wash-
ington the following month, and received from
him a letter to the Continental Congress, Dur-
ing the first eighteen months of the war there
had been no regular cavalry, but in the reorgani-
zation of the army four regiments had been in-
cluded. On Aug. 27 Washington wrote John
Hancock suggesting that Pulaski be placed in
command of all the cavalry; two days before this
Pulaski had given Hancock plans for the or-
ganization of a corps of volunteers. In Septem-
ber he joined Washington as a volunteer and
participated in the battle of Brandywine with
distinction. During the battle of Germantown
(Oct. 4) Pulaski was in charge of a small patrol.
The later charge that he was responsible for that
defeat because he fell asleep in a farmhouse
seems without foundation. In November and
December he sent Washington two memorials
concerning the increase of the cavalry and the
formation of a squadron of Bosniques (light
cavalry). He commanded the cavalry during
the winter of 1777 at Trenton, and later at Flem-
ington, and acted in unison with Gen. Anthony
Wayne in scouting for supplies for the famish-
ing troops at Valley Forge. But he refused to
continue to serve under Wayne and often in-
curred the open hostility of his own subordi-
nates. In order to end this unhappy situation
he resigned his command in March 1778. His
enemy Stephen Moylan [q.v."\ was advanced to
the command which he had vacated.

Congress gave Pulaski, supported by Wash-
ington, permission to organize an independent
corps of cavalry in March and Pulaski estab-
lished headquarters at Baltimore. On Sept 17
he appeared before Congress and stated that he
blushed to find himself "languishing in a state
of inactivity/' He was sent to protect American
supplies at Egg Harbor, N. J., and on Oct 15,
through information given by a deserter, the
British surprised and cut up the legion. The
Indian massacres in the Cherry Valley caused
Pulaski to be sent to Minisink on the Delaware
River, but here he was restless and wished to
return to Poland. He complained to Congress
(Nov. 26) that there was "nothing but bears
to fight." After three months he was ordered
(Feb. 2, 1779) to the support of General Lin-
coln in South Carolina. He arrived at Charies-
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